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1969  School  Calendar 


JANUARY 

5  Sunday  Students  return 

6  Monday    Classes  resume 

18  Saturday    Boy  Scouts 

Toboggan  Outing  at  Sun  Mountain 

19  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

22  Wednesday    Semester  exams 

23  Thursday  Semester  exams 

24  Friday    Semester  exams 

End  of  Second  Nine  Weeks 
31  Friday    Primary  Party 

FEBRUARY 

5  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

14  Friday    Primary  Party 

28  Friday    Gallaudet  Day 

Program,  3:00  P.M. 

MARCH 

5  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

13  Thursday    Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 

14  Friday   Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 


14  Friday   Primary  Party 

21,  22  Friday,  Saturday  -   Annual 

Play,  at  College  of  Great  Falls,  by 
Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped 
28  Friday   End  of  Third  Nine  Weeks 

APRIL 

3  Thursday    Travel  Home  for 

Easter 

7  Monday    Students  Return 

8  Tuesday  Classes  resume 

14  to  18  Monday  through  Friday  

Achievement  tests 
25  Friday   Arbor  Day 

MAY 

7  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

23  Friday    Primary  Picnic 

30  Friday    .  Holiday,  No  Classes 

JUNE 

3  Tuesday      Final  exams 

4  Wednesday  .    Final  exams 

5  Thursday          _   Final  exams 

6  Friday   Students  dismissed 

for  summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 

Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Student  Council,  Dept.  of  Visually  Handi- 
capped, meets  alternnte  Wednesdays  at  7:00 
p.m. 


We  Face  a  Crisis 


By  Floyd  J.  McDowell 


Superintendent,  Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


miippr  IS  NO  LEVITY  INTENDED  nor  is  it  a  cry  of  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  to  describe  as  a  "crisis" 
lllljlilj  the  inadequacies  of  our  facilities  as  a  school  for  hearing  impaired  children 
and  a  school  for  visually  impaired  children.  Webster  defines  the  word  adequate  as  meaning 
to  make  equal;  sufficient  for  a  specific  requirement;  lawfully  and  reasonably  sufficient.  It 
therefore  follows  that  inadequate  would  mean  not  equal;  insufficient  for  a  specific  require- 
ment; not  lawfully  and  not  reasonably  sufficient, 
laws  establishing  and  regulating  the 


The 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  are 
located  in  Chapter  80,  R.C.M.,  1947.  Section 
103  in  this  chapter  describes  the  "Objects 
and  purposes  of  institution"  and  in  part 
states:  'The  Montana  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  shall  be  a  residential  and 
boarding  school  for  children  and  adolescents 
who  are  deaf  or  blind  or  whose  hearing  or 
sight  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  success- 
fully be  taught,  and  for  such  reasons  are  un- 
able to  receive  a  sufficient  or  proper 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
The  object  and  purpose  of  such  school  shall 
be  to  furnish  and  provide,  by  the  use  of  spe- 
cialized methods  and  systems  an  ordinary 
public  school  education  and  to  teach  such 
trades  and  vocations  as  will  enable  children 
attending  such  school  to  become  independ- 
ent and  self-sustaining  citizens  ..." 

Within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law  it 
is  not  an  overstatement  of  fact  to  describe 
our  facilities  as  inadequate.  Furthermore — 
within  the  framework  of  present  day  educa- 
tional methods  and  procedures  and  the 
requirements  of  our  society,  the  description 
— inadequate — could  possibly  be  an  under- 
statement if  there  are  degrees  of  inequality, 
insufficiency  or  unreasonableness. 

The  obvious  question  now  arises.  How  or 
v/hy  are  the  facilities  inadequate?  The  an- 
swers should  obviate  the  use  of  the  term 
"crisis." 

1.  Classrooms  are  too  small. 

2.  Lighting  is  50  to  100  per  cent  below 
accepted  standards. 


3.  Ventilation  and  heating  is  substand- 
ard. 

4.  No  storage  space  is  available — 
either  in  the  classroom  or  at  special  lo- 
cations. 

5.  Classrooms  were  not  designed  for 
the  specific  purposes  they  serve. 

6.  Electrical  circuits  for  modern  edu- 
cational tools  and  equipment  are  non- 
existent. 

7.  Specialized  areas  for  educational 
activities  such  as:  (1)  Study  (individual 
or  group);  (2)  Science;  (3)  Home  Eco- 
nomics; (4)  Libraries;  (5)  Speech  cor- 
rection and  training;  (6)  Talking  Book 
use;  (7)  Tactile  aids;  (8)  Physical  Educa- 
tion; (9)  Art,  are  makeshift  or  non-exist- 
enL 

This  castigation  of  our  facilities  for  educat- 
ing children  with  hearing  losses  and  chil- 
dren with  vision  losses  is  not  overly  severe. 
These  deficiencies  have  been  obvious  to  all 
of  us  who  deal  with  them  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year.  It  is  sometimes  easy  to 
become  insensitive  to  the  obvious  when  it 
comes  upon  you  gradually.  The  strain  and 
adversities  of  effecting  change  —  change 
through  public  awareness  and  public  funding 
— can  and  often  dulls  the  edge  of  effort. 

These  deficiencies  in  our  school  facilities 
are  not  just  the  observations  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  teachers.  They  are  substantiated 
by  others  prominent  and  well  prepared  to 
make  such  judgments.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  two  years  ago  brought  to  Montana 
four  eminent  authorities — two  in  the  area  of 
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deaf  education  and  two  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

Dr.  R.  Stepp,  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Dr.  J.  Gough,  of  the  U.S.O.E. 
surveyed  and  made  recommendations  in  the 
field  of  the  hearing  impaired.  Dr.  E.  Wilcox, 
superintendent  of  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  William  Underwood,  program 
specialist  at  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  performed  the  same  service  dealing 
with  the  education  of  the  visually  impaired. 

These  studies  and  the  reports  made  were 
most  helpful  to  the  administration  of  this 
school  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
because  these  well  qualified  gentlemen  not 
only  pointed  out  some  of  our  weaknesses 
and  deficiencies,  but  they  also  complimented 
our  efforts  and  programs  where  they  deter- 
mined we  had  such  strengths.  In  addition 
they  made  specific  suggestions  for  educa- 
tional direction  and  programming.  Their 
observations  substantiated  the  shortcomings 
of  our  facilities  listed  above. 

Hopefully,  the  salient  points  brought  out 
by  the  foregoing  material  are  these:  The 
State  of  Montana  must  make  every  effort  to 
provide  educational  facilities  for  its  hearing 
impaired  and  visually  impaired  children 
which  are  fully  adequate  as  described  in  the 
quote  from  Webster  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  article. 

The  term  "crisis"  is  real  and  descriptive. 
If  real  and  substantial  progress  toward  pro- 
viding such  facilities  is  not  begun  immed- 
iately, the  crisis  will  be  in  the  lost  time  and 
opportunity  for  many  children  whom  we  now 
have  at  school  and  the  many  more  children 
who  should  and  will  be  coming  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  The  crisis  will  also  come 
in  the  form  of  regression  in  quality  of  our 
educational  programs  and  services.  Thanks 
to  more  substantial  support  of  our  operating 
budget,  we  have  been  increasingly  success- 
ful in  getting  well  qualified  and  trained 
teachers.  We  cannot  expect  to  hold  a  first- 
quality  staff  if  they  are  not  given  adequate 
facilities  and  tools  to  ply  their  profession. 

A  Proposed  Solution  to  Meet  the  Crisis 

It  is  not  prudent  nor  reasonable  to  define 
and  elaborate  on  a  problem  and  then  ignore 


the  solutions.  We  have  a  proposal  in  the  form 
of  requests  to  our  legislators  which  we  feel 
would  solve  the  problems  heretofore  defined 
and  would  also  in  the  years  to  come,  meet 
other  problems  not  elaborated  in  this  article 
.  .  .  such  problems  as  dormitory  and  resi- 
dential facilities,  recreation,  food  facilities, 
et  al.  Because  our  primary  purpose  and 
responsibility  is  education,  we  place  educa- 
tional needs  as  number  one  priority. 

The  proposal  outlined  below  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  factors  which  are: 

1.  Master  planning  funds  provided  by 
the  40th  Legislature  (1967). 

2.  Guidance,  consideration,  and 
encouragement  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

3.  Consultation  and  professional  serv- 
ices of  an  architectural  firm. 

4.  The  training  and  experience  of  pro- 
fessionals in  the  areas  of  special  educa- 
tion with  which  we  deal. 

5.  The  advice  and  counsel  of  person- 
nel in  the  Department  of  Administration 
and  the  Attorney  General's  Office. 

6.  Participation  in  planning  by  parents, 
interested  citizens  and  legislators. 

The  proposal  is  for  a  long-range  building 
program  designed  to  accomplish  a  modern 
and  adequate  facility  to  meet  the  needs  as 
we  see  them  for  ten  to  twenty  years  ahead: 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lenth,  Assistant  Editor 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Assistant  Editor 

This  publication  is  printed  every  month 
from  September  to  May,  in  the  printing 
shop  by  the  boys.  All  matters  relating  to 
mailing  addresses,  information  and  so 
forth  should  be  addressed  to  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  3800  2nd  Ave.  N., 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  59401.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  this  publication  is  presently  $1.00 
per  year,  from  September  to  May. 
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1969-1971  BiENNIUM 
Priority  Title  Cost  Estimate  Financing 

1  Land  Acquisition   $  200,000  *state 

2  New  Academic  Facility,  Phase  I   1,254,000  **state 

3  Update  Phase  II  Planning    5,000  state 

TOTAL  $1,459,000 

*it  is  requested  that  $200,000  be  appropriated  to  insure  purchase  of  four 
tracts  of  land  presently  under  option.  It  is  anticipated  that  approximately 
$50,000  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  State  when  unuseable  state  land  west  of 
the  school  is  sold  at  public  auction.  Inasmuch  as  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  this  land  must  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund,  legislative  authorization 
is  requested  to  transfer  this  amount  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  Long 
Range  Building  Program  Account  in  the  Bond  Proceeds  and  Insurance 
Clearance  Fund. 

**lt  is  requested  that  authority  be  granted  to  spend  $1,254,000  for  this 
facility.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  requested  that  $105,420  be  reappropriated  from 
the  39th  Session  and  $360,040  be  reappropriated  from  the  40th  Session.  The 
balance  of  $788,540  is  requested  to  be  appropriated  this  biennium. 

1971-1973  BIENNIUM 

Priority  Title  Cost  Estimate  Financing 

1  New  Academic  Facility,  Phase  II  $  742,000  state 

2  New  Housing  Facility,  Visually  Impaired  590,000  state 


TOTAL  $1,332,000 
1973-1975  BIENNIUM 
Priority  Title  Cost  Estimate 

1  Hearing  Impaired  Housing,  Part  1  $  780,000 

2  Food  Service  Facility  390,000 

3  Physical  Plant  Facility   160,000 


Financing 

state 
state 
state 


TOTAL  $1,330,000 
1975-1977  BIENNIUM 
Priority  Title  Cost  Estimate 

1  Hearing  Impaired  Housing,  Part  2   $  820,000 

2  Administration  Facility   190,000 

3  Pre-Vocational  Facility    180,000 


TOTAL  $1,190,000 

1977-1979  BIENNIUM 
Priority  Title  Cost  Estimate 

1  Physical  Development  Facility  $1,150,000 

2  Auditorium  Complex    640,000 


Financing 

state 
state 
state 


Financing 

state 
state 


TOTAL  $1,790,000 
TOTAL  TEN-YEAR  PROGRAM  $7,101,000 


Continued  on  Page  Four 
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Our  immediate  concern  is  the  request  being  made  for  the  coming 
biennium.  Our  legislators  who  are  now  in  session  will  be  considering  this 
request  along  with  many  others.  We  would  hope  that  our  number  one 
priority  would  receive  a  high  priority  consideration  by  the  legislature  thus 
providing  the  initial  step  toward  meeting  the  crisis  we  are  facing.  The 
effort  should  be  commensurate  to  the  need.  The  need  for  educational 
facilities  is  apparent  and  crucial.  We  hope  our  lawmakers  can  find  a  way 
to  supply  the  commensurate  effort. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  types  of  ontibiotics  developed  in  research  laboratories,  only  a  few 
are  produced  for  the  consumer  market.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  unwanted  side  effects 
that  result  from  their  use.  Occasionally,  however,  the  lifesaving  properties  of  some  of 
these  antibiotics  outweigh  the  deleterious  effects,  and  these  are  allowed  to  reach  the 
commercial  market.  Of  the  antibiotics  in  present  use,  six  are  known  to  produce  undesir- 
able side  effects  in  the  inner  ear  that  give  rise  to  a  sensorineural  hearing  loss  and/or  a 
disruption  in  the  end  organ  of  balance.  These  ototoxic  antibiotics  have  been  studied  and 
ihe  dangers  involved  in  their  use  are  well  known  to  physicians.  They  are:  Dihydrostrepto- 
mycin.  Streptomycin  Sulfate,  Kanomycin,  Neomycin,  Vancomycin,  and  Polymyxin  B. 


fo toxic  Antibiotics 


By  T.  Manford  McGee,  M.D. 

Otologist  in  private  practice  in  the  Greater  Detroit  Area 


THROUGHOUT  the  history  of  human  exist- 
ence there  have  been  many  medical  dis- 
coveries of  great  importance,  but  two  tower 
above  all  others  in  significance  because  of 
their  contributions  to  the  conservation  of  life. 
The  first  of  these  revelations  began  in  1676 
with  Leeuwenhoek's  discovery  of  bacteria 
and  culminated  with  the  work  of  Schonlin  and 
Pasteur  who  associated  the  presence  of  bac- 
teria with  specific  disease  processes.  The 
second  of  these  great  medical  discoveries 
occurred  nearly  a  century  later  and  was  char- 
acterized by  Fleming's  crusade  to  convince 
clinicians  that  penicillin,  a  laboratory  contam- 
inant, was  effective  in  neutralizing  or  inhibit- 
ing the  growth  of  bacteria  responsible  for 
certain  infections  in  man.  Fleming's  discovery 
led  to  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  bacteriolog- 
ical sciences  which  was  aimed  toward  the 
production  of  new  antibiotics  that  would  be 
effective  against  other  human  pathogens. 


Since  the  introduction  of  penicillin  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  various  types  of  antibiotics 
have  been  produced  by  various  commercial 
and  research  institutions  throughout  the 
world.  However,  only  a  fraction  of  these  medi- 
cines reaches  the  consuming  market  for  one 
reason  or  another.  One  of  the  reasons  they 
do  not  reach  the  commercial  market  is  that 
many  antibiotics  have  unwanted  side  effects, 
side  effects  that  may  be  damaging  to  the 
patient  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  medicine 
may  control  the  growth  of  certain  disease- 
producing  bacteria.  Thus,  every  new  anti- 
biotic must  be  carefully  tested  and  its  pro- 
duction controlled  by  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  pureness,  effective- 
ness, and  lack  of  side  effects.  Occasionally 
some  antibiotics  are  allowed  to  reach  the 
commercial  market  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  unwanted  side  effects.  However, 
such  drugs  are  limited  in  their  use  to  life- 
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saving  procedures  and  are  administered  only 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  phy- 
sician in  a  hospital  environment. 

There  are  certain  antibiotics  whose  unde- 
sirable side  effects  occur  in  the  inner  ear, 
giving  rise  to  a  sensorineural  hearing  loss 
and/or  a  severe  disruption  of  the  vestibular 
end  organ  of  balance.  Most  of  these  ototoxic 
antibiotics  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and 
the  dangers  are  well  known  to  physicians 
across  the  country.  A  list  of  antibiotics  pre- 
sently in  use  which  are  known  to  produce 
ototoxic  effects  in  man  follows: 

1.  Dihydrostreptomycin 

2.  Streptomycin  Sulfate 

3.  Kanomycin 

4.  Neomycin 

5.  Vancomycin 

6.  Polymyxin  B 

Each  of  these  antibiotics  will  be  reviewed 
briefly  to  allow  the  reader  a  thumbnail  sketch 
of  the  problems  they  produce  and  to  give 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  pathology  that 
occurs.  More  detailed  experimental  evidence 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  references,  which 
are  found  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 

This  antibiotic  was  produced  originally  to 
replace  Streptomycin  Sulfate  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  because  it  did  not  manifest 
any  debilitating  ototoxicity  with  reference  to 
the  vestibular  end  organ.  However,  after  the 
drug  had  been  in  use  for  several  years  it  be- 
came obvious  through  the  work  of  Hawkins, 
Shambaugh,  and  McGee  that  a  more  serious 
problem  existed — the  problem  of  delayed 
sensorineural  hearing  loss.  The  delay  in  rec- 
ognizing this  side  effect  was  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  loss  did  not  occur  until  several 
weeks  or  months  had  lapsed  between  the 
time  of  the  last  dose  and  hearing  impairment 
became  apparent.  Thus  the  patient  was  often 
seen  by  an  otologist  following  this  delay  and 
the  otologic  problem  was  not  associated  with 
an  event  which  took  place  months  before. 
Today,  the  otologist's  index  of  suspicion  con- 
cerning ototoxic  drugs  is  greatly  elevated, 
and  evaluating  drug  intake  history  is  a  regu- 
lar part  of  an  otological  examination. 

Dihydrostreptomycin  attacks  the  outer  hair 
cells  of  the  basal  and  middle  turns  of  the 
cochlea  and  can  cause  loss  of  the  first  order 
neuron  if  damage  to  the  sensor/  and  support- 


ing cells  is  severe.  The  hearing  loss  is  grad- 
ual and  of  course  is  noted  first  in  the  high 
frequency  range.  The  auditory  deficit  is  per- 
manent. It  is  still  a  mystery  why  the  delay 
occurs,  and  no  experimental  evidence  to  date 
gives  a  reasonable  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. Because  of  the  insidious  nature  of 
the  hearing  loss  and  the  lack  of  any  known 
clue  that  would  aid  in  predicting  its  occur- 
rence, the  drug  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
U.S.  market.  It  is  still  used  in  England  and 
Europe. 

STREPTOMYCIN  SULFATE 

Streptomycin  Sulfate  has  been  in  use  over 
15  years  and  is  very  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  The  ototoxic  changes  in  the 
vestibular  end  organ  of  balance  and  the 
clinical  manifestations  of  these  changes 
were  recorded  soon  after  its  therapeutic 
introduction.  Patients  who  received  2  to  3 
grams  of  the  drug  a  day  for  30  to  50  days  ex- 
perienced episodes  of  vertigo  and  increas- 
ing unsteadiness  of  gait.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  withdrawal  of  the  medication  would 
reverse  these  symptoms  if  withdrawal  occur- 
red soon  enough. 

To  protect  the  patient  from  irreversible 
damage,  it  has  become  common  practice  to 
evaluate  the  state  of  the  vestibular  end  organ 
in  patients  under  Streptomycin  Sulfate  ther- 
apy through  the  use  of  the  caloric  test.  This 
simple  test  utilizes  the  interneural  pathways 
between  the  vestibular  end  organ  and  the 
ocular  muscles.  When  the  end  organ  is  stimu- 
lated with  cool  or  warm  water  via  the  exter- 
nal auditory  canal,  movement  of  the  eyes, 
referred  to  as  nystagmus,  occurs  in  a  normal 
subject  for  about  1  or  2  minutes  following 
cessation  of  the  stimulus.  Thus  a  patient  with 
impending  ototoxicity  during  Streptomycin 
Sulfate  treatment  will  demonstrate  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  post-stimulus  nystagmus  time  be- 
fore subjective  symptoms  occur,  and  the 
drug  can  be  stopped  before  irreversible  dam- 
age develops. 

Damage  to  the  hearing  can  result  if  large 
doses  are  given  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
However,  this  is  rare  because  the  severe 
vestibular  symptoms  experienced  by  the 
patient  usually  lead  to  termination  of  therapy 
long  before  hearing  loss  occurs. 

Continued  on  Page  Six 
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Streptomycin  Sulfate  appears  to  have  an 
affinity  for  the  kinetic  rather  than  the  static 
labyrinth  portion  of  the  vestibular  end  organ, 
and  in  animal  experiments  the  lateral  semi- 
circular canal  crista  of  the  kinetic  labyrinth 
seems  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to  dam- 
age. When  this  sensory  area  is  disturbed,  the 
patterns  of  neural  impulses  reaching  the 
brain  stem  nuclei  and  higher  centers  are  dis- 
torted and  the  resultant  motor  action  that  is 
initiated  is  inappropriate,  producing  a  gait 
that  is  ataxic  in  character.  Examination  of 
these  sensory  cells  by  conventional  light 
microscopy  reveals  that  in  severe  cases  of 
ototoxicity  complete  cell  degeneration  oc- 
curs with  loss  of  cell  membrane  and  nucleus. 
Less  severely  damaged  sensory  cells  mani- 
fest cloudy  swelling  and  pyknosis.  The  static 
labyrinth  consisting  of  the  saccule  and  utricle 
appears  to  be  spared  from  Streptomycin  Sul- 
fate toxicity. 

KANOMYCIN 

The  severity  of  the  ototoxicity  of  this  drug 
falls  on  a  scale  intermediate  between  Neo- 
mycin and  Streptomycin.  The  clinical  mani- 
festation of  Kanomycin  ototoxicity  is  the 
gradual  onset  of  a  high  frequency  sensori- 
neural hearing  loss,  which  fortunately  is  often 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  rather  bad 
tinnitus.  As  opposed  to  Dihydrostreptomycin, 
the  toxic  effects  of  Kanomycin  occur  during 
the  administration  of  the  drug  with  no  latent 
period  present.  Thus,  if  the  warning  signal  of 
tinnitus  is  observed  and  the  drug  is  stopped, 
hearing  loss  may  be  avoided;  or  if  hearing 
loss  is  already  present,  it  may  be  reversed 
before  permanent  damage  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  pathologic  picture  in  humans,  which 
has  been  gleaned  from  the  study  of  two 
human  temporal  bones,  is  similar  to  those 
seen  in  controlled  animal  experiments.  The 
most  striking  finding  is  that  of  degeneration 
of  the  hair  cells  of  the  organ  of  corti  in  the 
basal  turn  of  the  cochlea.  The  outer  hair  cells 
and  their  supporting  cells  are  most  vulner- 
able, with  the  inner  hair  cells  sustaining  only 
spotty  damage.  The  vestibular  end  organ 
including  the  static  as  well  as  the  kinetic 
labyrinth  appear  to  be  spared.  It  has  been 


suggested  that  there  may  be  damage  to  the 
cerebellum  and  brain  stem  nuclei  of  the  vesti- 
bular and  cochlear  second  order  neurons,  but 
this  has  not  as  yet  been  established  as  fact. 

Kanomycin  is  used  in  specific  infections 
when  other  nontoxic  antibiotics  have  failed 
to  control  the  disease.  Therefore,  it  is 
reserved  for  problems  that  threaten  the  pa- 
tient's life. 

NEOMYCIN 

Neomycin  is  a  very  potent  antibiotic  that 
rates  high  on  the  list  in  the  order  of  ototoxic- 
ity. The  symptoms  in  humans  of  ototoxicity 
are  similar  to  those  discussed  for  Kanomycin 
and  Streptomycin.  The  patient  experiences 
first  a  high-frequency  hearing  loss  that  may 
progress,  in  the  case  of  Neomycin,  to  total 
deafness.  The  ototoxic  effects  are  greatest 
v.hen  the  drug  is  administered  parenterally, 
and  its  destructive  pattern  is  greatly  magni- 
fied in  the  presence  of  concurrent  renal  dis- 
ease. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  drug  is 
poorly  absorbed  from  the  gastrointestinal 
tract,  prolonged  use  by  oral  administration 
can  also  result  in  ototoxic  symptoms.  Toxic- 
ity has  even  been  reported  in  certain  cases 
of  long-term  use  of  the  drug  in  an  aerosol 
vehicle  during  the  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis. As  in  the  case  of  Dihydrostreptomycin, 
the  hearing  loss  may  begin  days  or  weeks 
after  the  cessation  of  administration.  There- 
fore it  is  nearly  impossible  to  stop  the  drug 
soon  enough  to  avoid  irreversible  damage. 

The  pathologic  picture  of  the  inner  ear  in 
the  case  of  Neomycin  presents  an  inconsist- 
ent finding  when  results  of  animal  experi- 
ments are  compared  to  the  observations 
recorded  from  the  study  of  human  temporal 
bones.  The  damage  in  both  instances  is 
limited  to  the  cochlea  and  is  concentrated  in 
the  basal  and  second  turns.  However,  the 
sensory  cells  affected  in  animal  experiments 
appear  to  be  the  outer  hair  cells  of  the  organ 
of  corti.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  Lindsy 
reported  the  complete  loss  of  inner  hair  cells 
and  little  damage  to  outer  hair  cells  in  a 
patient  who  died  of  bacterial  endocarditis 
after  receiving  a  total  of  18  grams  of  Neo- 
mycin. When  severe  damage  to  sensory  cells 
occurs,  supporting  cells  are  also  destroyed, 
leading  to  loss  of  the  first  order  neuron  in. the 
spiral  ganglion  and  secondary  degeneration 
in  the  cochlear  nuclei  of  the  brain  stem. 
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As  in  the  case  of  Kanomycin,  the  use  of 
Neomycin  is  restricted  to  life-saving  situa- 
tions. It  is,  however,  still  in  common  use  as 
a  preoperative  oral  medication  to  sterilize  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  prior  to  bowel  surgery. 
In  the  light  of  recent  reports  of  ototoxicity 
occurring  following  oral  administration  of  the 
drug,  surgeons  would  be  well  advised  to 
select  some  alternate  and  less  toxic  drug  for 
their  sterilization  procedures. 

VANCOMYCIN  and  POLYMYXIN  B 

The  clinical  observation  of  ototoxicity  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  these  drugs  has  been 
reported,  but  the  histopathologic  document- 
ation of  the  site  and  extent  of  the  lesion  is  not 
well  defined.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Polymyxin  B  that  this 
drug  never  be  given  by  the  parenteral  route. 
Riskaer  and  others  demonstrated  in  1956 
lesions  in  the  organ  of  corti  and  the  central 
nuclei  of  guinea  pigs  following  the  parenteral 
administration  of  Polymyxin  B,  but  to  date 
there  has  been  no  supporting  evidence  to 
confirm  these  findings  in  humans. 

Vancomycin,  which  is  always  given  via  the 
intravenous  route,  can  cause  ototoxic 
changes  when  serum  concentrations  reach 
80  to  95  micrograms  per  milliliter.  Such  high 
serum  concentrations  may  be  reached  quick- 
ly if  the  patient  suffers  from  concurrent  im- 
paired renal  function.  The  damage  that 
occurs  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  cochlea 
with  a  resultant  sensorineural  hearing  loss, 
while  the  vestibular  end  organ  is  completely 
spared.  If  reasonable  dosage  schedules  are 
followed  in  the  presence  of  normal  renal 
function,  then  the  development  of  ototoxicity 
is  unlikely. 

Summary 

In  summary,  there  is  no  question  that  cer- 
tain antibiotics  possess  the  capability  of 
inflicting  severe  damage  to  portions  of  the 
sensorineural  auditory  and  vestibular  path- 
ways in  humans.  Most  frequently  it  is  the 
auditory  sensorineural  pathways  that  are 
affected,  resulting  in  a  reversible  or  irrever- 
sible loss  of  hearing.  Such  an  undesirable 
side  effect  can  produce  a  severe  social  and 
psychological  handicap  in  a  patient  who 
has  received  these  drugs  as  a  life- 
saving  treatment.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  medications  are  a  necessary  part 
of  our  modern  armament  in  the  struggle 


against  disease,  but  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  careful  evaluation  be  exercised  by  the 
physician  before  such  medications  are  used 
in  treatment. 
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— Volta  Review,  December  1968 

Experiment  to  be  Evaluated  ... 

Bell  System  Picturephone— 
A  New  Message  Tool 

Deaf  persons  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  communicated  via  tele- 
phone, using  Picturephone(R)  sets  on  Satur- 
day, December  14.  The  deaf  visited  the  Bell 
System  Picturephone(R)  centers  where  com- 
mercial service  is  presently  available  be- 
tween those  cities. 

This  unique  experiment  in  communications 
was  an  effort  of  the  New  York  University  Cen- 
ter for  Research  and  Advanced  Training  in 
Deafness  Rehabilitation  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bell  System. 

Some  of  the  conversations,  either  manual 
or  lip  reading,  included  parents  in  New  York 
talking  with  their  deaf  son  in  Washington; 
birthday  greetings  from  a  deaf  Chicago 
woman  to  her  sister  in  New  York;  a  deaf  NYU 
graduate  student  talking  to  her  family  in 
Washington;  a  discussion  of  a  recent  play 
between  deaf  drama  groups  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  a  business  conference  between 
the  president  of  the  National  Fraternal  So- 
ciety of  the  Deaf  in  Chicago  and  the  Society's 
vice  president  in  New  York. 

Continued  on  Page  Fifteen 
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We  are  making  books  about  food.  We  learn 
about  fruits  and  vegetables. 

We  know  new  words.  They  are  whole, 
sliced,  half  and  diced. 

We  had  asparagus  to  eat  in  school.  I  like 
asparagus. 

— Laurie  Whitaker 

Today  we  learned  about  asparagus.  Aspar- 
agus is  green.  Asparagus  is  a  vegetable. 

We  opened  a  can  of  asparagus.  We  put 
the  asparagus  in  a  pan.  We  cooked  it.  Then 
we  ate  it.  We  put  salt  on  it.  Lyn  and  Dennis 
did  not  like  it. 

— Terry  Ketterling 

We  learned  about  potatoes.  There  are 
whole  potatoes. 

There  are  baked  potatoes.  There  are 
mashed  potatoes. 

There  are  French  fried  potatoes.  There  are 
potato  chips. 

We  had  potato  chips  in  school.  I  like 
French  fries. 

— Lynanne  Holm 

Today  Mrs.  Ellis  brought  an  onion  to 
school.  First  we  sliced  the  onion. 

Then  we  diced  the  onion.  We  smelled  the 
onion.  The  onion  made  our  eyes  water. 

I  ate  a  little  onion. 

— Bruce  Catron 

In  science  we  are  learning  about  heat. 
The  sun  gives  us  heat. 
Fire  gives  us  heat.  Stoves  give  us  heat. 
Heat  makes  us  warm. 
Heat  helps  cook  our  food. 

— Dennis  Catron 

One  day  we  had  two  thermometers  in 
school.  We  put  one  thermometer  outside  in 
the  snow.  We  put  one  thermometer  inside  our 
room. 

The  thermometer  outside  was  cold.  It  was 
30  degrees.  The  thermometer  inside  was 
warm.  It  was  75  degrees. 

It  was  cold  outside. 

— Douglas  Mendenhall 


The  Public  Library 

One  Friday  morning  the  eleventh  grade  and 
the  eighth  grade  visited  the  public  library. 
Mrs.  Hamlett  came  to  guide  us.  There  were 
many  books.  The  carpet  was  green  and 
pretty.  First,  she  showed  us  the  Children's 
Room  and  old  stereoscopes.  There  were  little 
chairs  for  children  and  reference  books. 
Then  we  looked  in  other  rooms.  Then  she 
showed  us  the  garage  where  three  bookmo- 
biles were  parked.  We  saw  a  doll  collection 
from  different  countries  and  paintings.  You 
can  borrow  paintings  for  19  days.  There  were 
many  records  and  earphones  for  people  to 
use  while  listening  to  the  music.  Then  she 
showed  us  microfilms.  I  was  surprised  that 
there  was  such  a  thing.  Then  we  rode  up  in 
an  elevator  to  the  second  floor.  There  were 
books  for  adults,  and  telephone  books.  She 
showed  us  how  to  use  the  photocopy  ma- 
chine and  an  electric  typewriter.  When  you 
want  to  use  either  machine,  you  must  put  in 
25  cents  in  a  slot.  Then  we  saw  a  pretty  glass 
display.  Then  we  walked  to  the  film  room 
where  they  fix  films  and  to  a  room  where  chil- 
dren listen  to  stories  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Then  we  went  upstairs  to  the  Montana 
Room  where  history  books  of  Montana  were. 
You  can't  take  those  books  out  because  there 
are  so  few  of  them  around.  You  can  read 
them  in  the  Montana  Room.  I  saw  a  painting 
by  Charles  Russell,  an  old  desk  from  the 
State  Legislature,  and  nice  chairs. 

— Douglas  Catron 

Trip  to  the  Public  Library 

We,  boys  and  girls,  went  to  the  public 
library.  We  walked  into  the  library.  We  saw 
the  circulation  desk  for  books  that  were 
checked  in  and  out.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us 
the  periodicals.  The  periodicals  were  stand- 
ing up  on  racks.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  the 
doll  collection.  The  dolls  wore  beautiful 
dresses  of  different  countries.  We  saw  fiction 
books.  We  walked  on  beautiful  carpet.  Mrs. 
Hamlett  showed  us  the  Children's  Room.  We 
saw  small  shelves,  chairs,  and  tables  for  chil- 
dren to  use  conveniently.  Mrs.  Hamlett 
showed  us  stereoscopes.  We  saw  a  reference 
section  where  it  had  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias. Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  the  book- 
checking  room  and  bookmobiles.  We  saw 
three  bookmobiles.  The  bookmobiles  take 
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books  to  other  cities  in  the  county  because 
some  cities  do  not  have  libraries.  Mrs.  Ham- 
lett  showed  us  the  library's  park  outside.  It 
will  be  finished  by  spring.  It  is  for  us  to  read 
books  and  relax  outdoors.  We  went  down- 
stairs. Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  the  new 
books.  The  women  check  new  books,  put 
numbers  on  cards,  and  classify  them.  Mrs. 
Hamlett  showed  us  the  meeting  rooms.  One  is 
for  the  library  board.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed 
us  the  film  rooms.  There  was  a  machine  to 
repair  the  films.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  the 
big  meeting  room  for  any  group  who  needs  it 
or  exhibits  a  display.  Also  it  is  used  for  a 
story  hour  or  a  movie.  We  rode  up  on  the 
elevator.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  how  a 
photocopy  machine  worked.  It  was  wonder- 
ful. Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  an  electric  type- 
writer. It  cost  25  cents  for  30  minutes.  Mrs. 
Hamlett  showed  us  a  glass  display.  It  was  in 
beautiful  colors.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  story 
of  paper.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  the  paint- 
ings. The  people  may  borrow  any  painting  for 
19  days.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  records, 
earphones,  and  microfilms.  Newspapers  were 
copied  on  microfilms.  It  was  very  interesting. 
She  showed  us  the  telephone  books  of  dif- 
ferent states  and  the  vertical  files  for  pam- 
phlets. We  went  upstairs  to  the  Montana 
Room.  It  had  history  books  about  Montana. 
Many  books  were  very  old.  We  had  learned 
a  lot  about  the  library.  It  certainly  had  every- 
thing. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 

Our  Field  Trip 

We  went  to  the  public  library  one  Friday. 
We  saw  the  circulation  desk.  Then  we  met  a 
librarian.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Hamlett.  She 
said  she  was  very  happy  to  see  us.  First,  she 
showed  us  the  room  where  people  read  pe- 
riodicals. We  saw  vertical  files  where  the 
pamphlets  are  kept.  We  saw  a  doll  collection. 
It  was  presented  to  the  library  by  a  woman. 
We  saw  reference  books.  They  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  public  library.  There  was 
carpet  all  over  the  floor.  It  was  very  pretty. 
We  went  to  the  children's  room.  It  is  a  place 
for  the  children.  We  saw  small  tables  and 
chairs.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us  old  stereo- 
scopes for  children.  Then  we  went  into  a 
book-checking  room.  It  was  a  place  where  the 


books  were  returned  and  the  librarians  put 
the  cards  back  in  them.  Then  they  were  put 
on  shelves.  We  went  to  see  the  three  bookmo- 
biles. One  goes  to  other  cities  in  Cascade 
County.  One  is  used  for  around  in  Great 
Falls.  We  went  to  a  room  where  there  were 
new  books.  Then  we  saw  the  meeting  rooms 
and  a  film  room.  There  was  a  machine  to 
mend  torn  films. 

We  saw  a  large  room  for  the  librarian  to 
give  a  story  to  small  children.  We  went  up 
in  an  elevator.  We  saw  paintings.  They  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  library  for  a  limit  of  19  days. 
Then  we  saw  records  with  earphones  and 
microfilms  which  were  films  of  newspapers. 
We  also  saw  telephone  books  from  big  cities 
in  the  U.S.  and  a  photocopy  machine.  Mrs. 
Hamlett  got  a  book.  Then  we  saw  how  the 
photocopy  machine  worked.  Then  we  looked 
at  an  electric  typewriter.  One  has  to  put  in  a 
quarter  before  he  can  use  it.  We  saw  a  pretty 
glass  display.  Then  we  went  to  the  Montana 
Room.  It  had  everything  about  Montana. 
Those  books  on  Montana  can't  be  taken  out 
of  the  library  because  there  is  one  copy 
each.  We  saw  an  old  table.  It  was  pretty. 
Once  there  were  lamps  on  the  table.  I  had  a 
lot  of  fun.  I  learned  much  about  the  library. 

— Jon  Mullins 

Visiting  the  Library 

One  Friday  we  and  other  classes  went  to 
the  new  public  library.  We  went  in.  Mrs.  Bass 
asked  us  what  the  name  of  the  large  desk 
nearby  was.  It  was  the  circulation  desk.  Then 
we  walked  to  a  checking  room.  She  showed 
us  where  the  periodicals  stood  on  the  wall 
rack.  Our  guide,  Mrs.  Hamlett,  showed  us  a 
doll  collection.  The  dolls  wore  different  kinds 
of  clothes  from  other  continents.  There  were 
many  fiction  books.  Then  we  went  to  another 
room  where  children  can  read  easy  books. 
Mrs.  Bass  asked  us  what  the  name  of  brown 
drawers  with  many  cards  was.  It  was  a  card 
catalog.  There  were  many  paintings  for  peo- 
ple who  want  to  borrow  for  a  while  from  the 
public  library.  There  were  many  records  for 
children  to  listen  to.  They  must  use  ear- 
phones so  the  noise  will  not  bother  other  peo- 
ple. She  let  us  girls  and  boys  look  through 
stereoscopes.  There  were  some  reference 
books. 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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Then  we  went  to  another  room.  We  saw 
the  ladies  work  on  books  that  people  returned 
to  the  library.  The  ladies  had  to  check 
for  cards  to  put  in  books.  Then  we  went  into 
a  garage.  There  were  three  bookmobiles.  One 
of  the  bookmobiles  can  travel  around  in  Cas- 
cade County,  but  one  bookmobile  travels 
only  in  Great  Falls.  Mrs.  Hamlett  showed  us 
the  library's  park. 

I  was  very  surprised  my  friend  worked 
in  the  bookmobile  that  goes  to  my 
school.  Then  we  went  down  the  stairs.  I 
saw  a  man  put  up  many  chairs  to  get  ready 
for  a  meeting.  She  told  us  last  year  there  was 
a  toy  animal  show.  We  went  into  a  film  room 
and  saw  a  meeting  room  for  the  library  board. 
Then  we  went  upstairs  by  elevator.  The  lady 
showed  us  microfilms  of  many  newspapers 
from  the  past  to  today.  Then  she  showed  us 
how  to  work  with  the  photocopy  machine.  It 
will  make  the  same  picture  as  in  a  book.  Then 
she  showed  some  pamphlets  and  telephone 
books  from  other  states.  There  was  a  pretty 
carpet  all  over  the  floors.  We  went  to  the 
Montana  Room.  She  showed  us  an  electric 
typewriter.  If  people  wanted  to  use  it,  they 
have  to  put  in  a  quarter.  Then  she  showed 
us  many  vertical  files  and  a  glass  display. 

— Ram  Kovash 
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House  Passes  Legislation 
For  Early  Education  Program 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  July  19  reported  a  "clean"  bill,  H.R. 
18763,  in  lieu  of  H.R.  17829,  providing  grants 
for  the  establishment  of  pre-schoo!  programs 
for  handicapped  children.  Passed  by  the 
House  on  September  16,  the  only  major 
change  in  the  new  bill  is  authorization  of 
appropriations  of  $1  million  for  fiscal  1969, 
$10  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  $12  million  for 
fiscal  1971.  This  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  September  18  and  sent  to  the  White 
House. 


Quotable  Quotes 

If  this  is  a  man's  world,  how  come  wives  get 
the  blame  for  everything? 

—Vesta  M.  Kelly 


0  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  fj 

^^n<  >r><  vn<  ~^r><  »r>  r- — >f>HJ 

INTERMEDIATE 

We  each  had  a  little  elf  climbing  a  rope. 
Each  time  we  did  good  work  the  elf  got  to 
climb.  All  our  elves  reached  the  top  of  the 
rope  before  Christmas  and  we  got  a  surprise 
from  Mrs.  Stafne. 

Now  we  are  starting  over  again  and  we  all 
hope  to  reach  the  top  soon. 

— Chuck  Laib 

Mrs.  Stafne  brought  some  candy  back  from 
South  America  that  was  made  from  the  fruit, 
guava.  Guava  grows  on  bushes  in  South 
America.  It  tastes  a  little  like  apricots.  We  all 
got  to  taste  it  and  we  brought  some  over  to 
the  primary  grades. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

Santa  brought  me  a  camera  for  Christmas. 

1  brought  it  to  school  and  took  some  pictures. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

Friday  we  had  South  American  day.  We 
each  got  to  do  something  special.  Vicki  wore 
a  ruuana  from  South  America.  That  is  a  wrap 
made  from  wool  and  worn  by  men  and  wom- 
en both.  It  was  pretty  as  it  had  many  bright 
colors.  Chuck  used  the  castanets  and  Margy 
and  Tammy  the  moroccos.  Arnold  served 
candy  made  from  the  fruit,  guava. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

— Margy  Bond 

The  Chinaman 

My  mother  told  me  to  open  the  door, 
But  I  didn't  want  to. 

I  opened  the  door  and  he  fell  on  the  floor, 
That  crazy  old  man  from  China. 

My  mother  told  me  to  give  him  a  drink. 
But  I  didn't  want  to. 

I  gave  him  a  drink  and  he  ate  up  the  sink, 
That  crazy  old  man  from  China. 

My  mother  told  me  to  put  him  to  bed, 
But  I  didn't  want  to. 

I  put  him  to  bed  and  chopped  off  his  head. 
That  crazy  old  man  from  China. 
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My  mother  told  me  to  bury  him  deep, 
But  I  didn't  want  to. 

I  buried  him  deep  and  he  stuck  up  his  feet. 
That  crazy  old  man  from  China. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

Mrs.  Marriott's  room  and  ours  put  on  a 
play,  "Santa's  Surprise,"  for  the  assembly. 

— Tammy  Eshleman 

I  flew  home  to  Wolf  Point  and  back  for 
Christmas  vacation. 

— Tammy  Eshleman 

Growing  Pains 

Sam's  mother  said,  "Sam  is  starting  to 
grow." 

Sam  said,  "Oh,  dear." 

"You  are  growing  so  fast  that  your  shadow 
can't  keep  up  with  you,"  said  his  mother. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Sam. 

His  mother  answered,  "I  don't  know,  but 
we  had  better  get  you  a  new  hat,  you  grew 
through  the  top  of  yours." 

Sam  said,  "But  how  do  I  stop  growing?" 

"You  had  better  start  eating  lard,"  she  said. 

"What  for,"  asked  Sam. 

"For  shortening."  Sam's  mother  replied. 

— Tom  Vieke 

Mr.  West  and  His  Un-Growing  Pains 

"Oh,"  Mr.  West  groaned,  "I  have  un-grow- 
ing  pains." 

"Tim,"  said  Mrs.  Marriott,  "Go  get  Mr. 
West's  doctor.  Doctor  East." 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  West,"  said  Doctor  East, 
"you  don't  have  enough  books.  You  had 
better  get  some  more." 

"How  can  I  do  that?"  said  Mr.  West. 

"I  don't  know,  but  you'd  better  try  and  get 
some  more,"  said  Doctor  East. 

So  Mrs.  Marriott  and  her  class  read  and 
read  books  just  so  that  their  bookworm  Mr. 
West  could  grow. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

The  Stubborn  Snowflake 

One  day  Mother  Snowflake  said,  "Children, 
come  here." 

Father  Snowflake  said,  "Children,  come 
here." 

Grandmother  Snowflake  said,  "Yes,  chil- 
dren, come  here  for  we  have  something  to 
tell  you." 


The  little  Snowflakes  all  scampered  to 
them. 

"What  do  you  want  us  to  do,"  asked  the 
Snowflakes. 

"It  is  January,"  said  Mother  Snowflake. 
"You  must  go  down  to  earth  now." 

The  Snowflakes  were  very  unhappy.  "The 
others  have  all  been  stepped  on  by  people, 
and  melted  by  the  sun,"  they  said. 

"Keep  still,"  said  the  big  Snowflakes,  "it 
is  winter  and  you  must  go." 

The  Snowflakes  tried  to  protest.  "But  we 
don't  want  to  .  .  ." 

Suddenly  they  found  themselves  floating 
to  the  ground.  They  looked  at  the  ground. 
They  looked  and  looked.  They  saw  something 
that  made  their  eyes  pop.  For  there  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  huge  snowbank  they  saw  a 
man.  It  was  not  like  any  they  had  seen  before. 
It  was  a  snowman. 

The  snowman  said,  "Hello."  And  the  Snow- 
flakes  said,  "Hello,"  too.  They  began  to  feel 
that  Earth  wouldn't  be  so  bad  after  all. 

— John  McCulloch 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

On  Saturday,  January  11,  35  students  from 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  went  for  a 
tour  of  Malmstrom  Air  Base,  and  Gore  Hill. 

While  at  Malmstrom,  they  were  briefed  on 
the  operation  of  SAGE.  This  is  a  building 
that  has  the  large  complexes  for  guiding 
fighters  to  their  targets  if  necessary.  The  stu- 
dents were  taken  into  the  room  where  the 
men  control  the  planes  with  computers.  The 
students  took  part  in  a  simulated  battle. 

After  this,  they  were  taken  to  the  airport 
and  were  briefed  on  the  missions  at  Gore 
Hill  that  correspond  with  Malmstrom.  After 
the  briefing,  the  students  were  taken  for  a 
tour  through  one  of  the  fighters  at  the  airport 
and  through  an  airliner.  At  the  end  of  the 
tour  the  students  were  presented  with  some 
models  of  fighter  airplanes  to  be  put  in  the 
lounges  of  the  school. 

— Mike  Graham 


Quotable  Quotes 

During  a  very  busy  life  I  have  often  been 
asked,  "How  did  you  manage  to  do  it  all?" 
The  answer  is  very  simple:  It  is  because  I  did 
everything  promptly. 

— Sir  Richard  Tangye 
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Mrs.  Frank  R.  Grady,  Chairman 
Box  1324 

Missoula,  Montana  59801 
(406)  543-7535 


January,  1969 


This  letter  is  written  to  wish  our  many  interested 
and  general  friends  God  Speed,  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  to  re- 
port on  our  braille  efforts  in  1968. 

Our  volunteer  braille  work  is  done  mainly  for  the 
Montana  State  School  for  the  Blind,   in  Great  Falls.  How- 
ever, we  have  done  braille  for  individuals,  as  their  needs 
arise;  and  Mrs.   Ivah  Thornburg,  of  Kalispell,  brailles  the 
monthly  "Observer"  for  the  Montana  Association  of  the  Blind. 

We  are  humbly  proud  to  announce  that  our  work  totalled 
over  15,000  braille  pages  for  the  year.     This  exceeded  our 
1967  total  by  3,000. 

Our  work  consists  of  text  books,  poetry,  novels,  a 
play  which  the  blind  pupils  at  the  school  in  Great  Falls 
produced  and  staged.     The  books  represent  all  age  levels 
from  1st  through  12th  grades. 

Currently  two  of  our  members  are  working  on  their 
manuscripts  for  certification  by  the  U.   S.  Library  of  Con-^ 
gross . 

This  year  we  have  added  another  proofreader,  Mrs. 
William  (Marjie)  Kost,  who  as  a  blind  person  is  an  invaluable 
proofreader  and  a  welcome  addition  to  our  group. 

To  each  of  you,  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  interest 
and  support. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Frank  R.  Grady  for  the 
Missoula  Braille  Association 
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A  Self-Discovery  Venture  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Qiildren 


By  Rosalind  Wright 


Itinerant  Teacher  for  visually  handicapped  children,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas,  Texas 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— This  article  we  are  printing  appeared  in  the  December,  1968,  copy  of 
the  "INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND."  We  reprint  this 
article  in  order  to  inform  the  parents  of  our  blind  children  and  to  perhaps  bring  its 
content  and  implication  to  the  attention  of  others  interested  in  this  field  of  education. 
Sex  education  is  a  reality  in  most  schools  and  well-developed  curriculums  and  materials 
are  available.  However,  the  problem  of  sex  education  for  the  visually  impaired  child  has 
ramifications  not  as  easily  solved. 

Rosalind  Wright  in  her  article  has  presented  a  proposed  curriculum  which  we  feel 
nas  great  merit.  We  have  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed  to  research  this  proposal 
further  and  other  possibilities.  By  next  fall,  we  hope  to  initiate  and  incorporate  within 
our  curriculum  a  form  of  sex  education.  Before  starting  such  a  program,  the  parents  of 
our  children  and  school  authorities  will  be  further  and  fully  informed.— F.J.M. 


EVERY  CHILD  is  interested  in  everything  he 
can  learn  about  himself;  his  own  body 
and  then  the  bodies  of  others  are  fascinating 
to  him  and  arouse  a  curiosity  which  must  be 
satisfied  through  exploration,  explanation, 
and  understanding.  Children  who  are  visually 
handicapped  have  even  less  opportunity  to 
satisfy  this  normal  curiosity  for  themselves, 
and  therefore  need  more  carefully  planned 
opportunities  for  this  learning  and  under- 
standing to  develop.  For  this  reason,  special 
attention  to  meaningful  programs  in  sex  edu- 
cation is  an  important  area  of  the  curriculum. 
Unfortunately,  little  is  available  in  the  litera- 
ture to  guide  the  teacher  in  designing  and 
adapting  material  for  use  with  children  who 
are  low-visioned  or  blind.  As  a  special  experi- 
mental project  the  following  material  was 
prepared  and  taught  to  a  group  of  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  boys  and  girls  who  were 
visually  handicapped. 

The  goal  of  sex  education  is  to  establish 
an  understanding,  not  of  the  reproduction 
processes  alone,  but  of  "sexuality"  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  overall  physical,  emotional,  and 
social  development  of  a  child.  Normal  sexual 
development  occurs  midst  the  interplay  of 


three  factors:  (1)  the  child's  own  impression 
of  his  sexual  self;  (2)  the  visual,  audible,  and 
tangible  expressions  of  sexuality  in  his  en- 
vironment, and  (3)  the  appeal  to  the  child's 
own  responsibility  characterizing  sex  educa- 
tion. The  effect  of  sex  education  is  deter- 
mined by  the  mixing  of  these  three  elements, 
and  further,  by  the  way  in  which  they  relate 
to  the  world  of  experience  and  the  child's 
own  emotional  pattern  (van'T  Hooft,  1968). 

When  a  child  does  experience  curiosity  in 
regard  to  the  sexual  feelings  within  himself, 
he  must  learn  that  these  feelings  are  inherent 
in  being  human  and  must  be  integrated  into 
his  whole  emotional  development.  The  edu- 
cator can  be  instrumental  in  coaching  this 
process  to  a  healthy  understanding.  Although 
sexual  development  and  sex  education  of  a 
visually  handicapped  child  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  a  sighted  child,  some  spe- 
cial problems  do  arise  because  of  the  miss- 
ing or  impaired  visual  faculty.  Difficulty  for 
him  begins  with  the  first  knowledge  of  sex 
differences  because  this  is  learned  normally 

Continued  on  Page  Fourteen 
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through  the  visual  sense.  A  verbal  expression 
alone  will  not  give  a  child  full  understanding 
of  the  size  and  location  of  the  organs  of 
sexuality  nor  of  their  relationship  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Furthermore,  the  child 
without  vision  may  have  difficulty  with  the 
concept  of  "privacy."  Exploration  or  handling 
of  each  other's  bodies  would  be  a  normal 
result  unless  the  child  has  opportunities  for 
learning  in  a  structured  setting  and  with  a 
healthy  perspective. 

Objectives 

1.  To  foster  a  healthy,  wholesome  at- 
titude about  the  differences  in  bodies  of 
the  male  and  the  female. 

2.  To  understand  the  physiological 
body  changes  in  human  bodies  through 
glandular  secretions. 

3.  To  provide  an  understanding  of 
male  and  female  sexual  anatomy  and 
their  functions. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion of  the  processes  of  menstruation, 
fertilization,  pregnancy,  reproduction, 
etc. 

5.  To  explain  such  terms  as  "wet 
dreams,"  menstrual  cramps,  masturba- 
tion, etc. 

6.  To  clarify  misconceptions  and  im- 
proper use  of  terminology. 

7.  To  further  an  understanding  of  the 
boy  and  girl  roles  in  relationships  with 
each  other,  parents,  younger  children, 
and  to  develop  attitudes  related  to  good 
manners,  courtesies,  and  conduct  of 
self. 

8.  To  help  the  children  integrate  sex- 
ual development  into  the  whole  emo- 
tional, psychological,  and  social 
development  of  themselves. 

Outline  of  Content 

I.  Introduction — Establish  rapport,  encourage 
freedom  of  participation,  and  stimulate  in- 
terest in  a  healthy  attitude. 

II.  Glandular  System — Male  and  female  sex 
glands: 

Materials:  Transparencies  and  thermo- 
form  materials  showing  location  of 
glands. 

Models  of  male  and  female  bodies  to 
be  disassembled  and  examined. 

Almond  nuts  and  pear  to  compare  to 
size  and  shape  of  female  organs. 


III.  Body  Changes  in  Adolescence: 

Materials:  Transparencies  and  thermo- 
form  materials  showing  internal  and  ex- 
ternal organs  of  male  and  female. 

Models  of  male  and  female  bodies. 

Male  and  female  animals  to  examine. 

Male  and  female  babies  to  explore  and 
examine. 

IV.  Ovulation  and  Menstruation: 

Materials:  Transparencies  and  thermo- 
form  materials  showing  uterus  in  various 
stages  of  change. 

Booklets  in  Braille  and  large  type  ex- 
plaining menstruation. 

Examples  of  sanitary  protection,  prac- 
tice in  use. 

V.  Reproduction  and  Pregnancy: 

Materials  and  Other  Resources:  Films: 
(a)  The  Miracle  of  Reproduction;  (b)  Hu- 
man Reproduction;  Slides:  How  Babies 
Are  Made;  Transparencies:  Egg  fertiliza- 
tion, stages  of  embryonic  development. 

Concrete  experiences:  (a)  Examina- 
tion of  pregnant  animals;  (b)  Examina- 
tion of  pregnant  woman  during  6-9 
months;  listen  to  fetal  heartbeat  with 
stethoscope;  (c)  Balloon  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  uterus. 

VI.  Birth  and  Child  Care: 

Activities:  (a)  Mother  with  new  baby  to 
explain  experience  of  pregnancy,  labor, 
birth,  and  love  and  care  of  infant;  role  of 
mother  and  father;  (b)  Experience  birth 
of  kittens,  puppies,  or  other  animals. 

VII.  Special  Problems: 

Clarification  of  terminology,  confusion 
regarding  adolescent  evidences  of  sex- 
uality and  sexual  maturity. 

VIII.  Boy-Girl  Relationships,  Good  Manners: 
Activities:  (a)   Role-playing  of  male 

courtesies  toward  girls;  (b)  Actual  prac- 
tice of  pre-dating  etiquette;  (c)  Films  and 
tapes  of  family  relationships  and  boy-girl 
relationships. 

Evaluation 

As  might  be  expected,  a  day  or  two  was 
required  to  establish  a  feeling  of  comfortable 
communication  regarding  intimate  topics,  but 
this  was  easily  accomplished  by  separation 
of  boys  and  girls  for  the  first  few  sessions. 
Not  only  did  this  foster  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, but  emphasized  the  understanding 
of  privacy  and  the  meaning  of  "personal." 

The  most  important  guideline  for  the 
teacher  to  follow  is  to  watch  for  and  listen 
to  "cues"  from  the  children  themselves.  The 
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nature  and  extent  of  their  interest  and  knowl- 
edge was  perceived  easily  when  one  was 
sensitive  to  just  how  much  boys  and  girls 
were  ready  to  know. 

The  Dutton  Series  on  Sex  Education  is  an 
excellent  teacher/parent  guide  for  content 
material  which  is  factual  and  sequentially 
presented.  Pictures  and  diagrams  can  be 
reproduced  on  transparencies  and  on  therm- 
oform  sheets.  Children  with  very  low  vision 
who  are  unable  to  interpret  a  screen-pro- 
jected picture  were  often  able  to  look 
directly  into  the  overhead  projector  and  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  transparency. 

The  major  deficiency  of  materials  is  in  the 
area  of  tactual  models.  Realistic  whole-body 
models  of  male  and  female  figures  could 
give  a  realistic  conceptualization  of  the  sex 
anatomy  and  its  relative  perspective  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Models  showing  the  various 
stages  of  embryonic  growth  and  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  baby  through  the  birth  canal  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  fear,  misconceptions, 
and  confusion  for  children  who  are  unable 
to  make  use  of  visual  materials  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  and  to  give  realistic  meaning 
to  their  verbal  learnings. 

References 
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1 .  Parents  Privilege;  how,  when,  and  what  to  tell 
your  child  about  sex. 

2.  A  Story  About  You;  the  facts  you  want  to 
know  about  sex.  Simple  facts  of  birth  and 
growth  for  the  child  from  nine  to  twelve. 

3.  What's  Happening  to  Me?;  sex  education  for 
the  teenager. 

4.  Learning  About  Love;  sound  facts  and  healthy 
attitudes  toward  sex  and  marriage.,  A  straight- 
forward discussion  for  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

5.  Sex  Facts  and  Attitudes;  a  sound  discussion  of 
the  physical  and  emotional  aspects  of  sex  ad- 
dressed to  all  adults  who  share  in  the  sex  edu- 
cation of  children  or  youth. 

van'T  HOOFT,  F.  and  HISLNIGA,  K.  "Sex 
Education  of  Blind-born  Children,"  The  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  1968,  62,  15-21. 


Be//  System  Picturepbone  .  .  . 
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Dr.  Edna  Simon  Levine,  director  of  the  NYU 
Center  for  Deafness  Research,  believes  the 
demonstration  "will  show  that,  for  the  thou- 
sands of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  persons  in 
this  country,  now  cut  off  from  the  use  of  nor- 
mal telephone  equipment,  a  new  dimension 
for  communications  has  been  achieved.  The 
Picturephone(R)  set,  when  it  becomes  avail- 
able nationwide,  could  be  used  by  the  deaf 
and  hard-of-hearing  to  talk  with  their  friends 
and  business  associates  throughout  the 
country." 

Dr.  Levine  added,  "It  is  hoped  that  this 
experiment  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hearing  public  across  the  country  the  role 
that  modern  science  and  technology  are  play- 
ing in  attempting  to  break  down  communica- 
tions barriers  which  still  isolate  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population." 

Communication  specialists  from  the  NYU 
Center  will  evaluate  the  experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  usefulness  of  Picturephone(R)  in 
the  area  of  deafness  communication  re- 
search. The  center  is  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


Braille  Course  Begins 

A  course  in  volunteer  braille  transcribing 
is  being  offered  by  the  Department  for  the 
Visually  Impaired.  Mary  Louise  Wolf  serves 
as  instructor.  Graduates  of  the  class  then 
join  the  local  transcriber  club  whose  mem- 
bers produce  otherwise  unobtainable  books 
for  our  students. 


Play  Directors  Are  Chosen 

Two  College  of  Great  Falls  coeds,  Suzanne 
Olson  and  Sandra  Lannon,  have  been  select- 
ed to  co-direct  the  third  annual  drama 
production  of  the  Department  for  the 
Visually  Impaired.  The  co-directors  have  se- 
lected three  one-act  plays  for  presentation: 
"A  Pair  of  Lunatics,"  a  farce  by  W.  R. 
Walkes;  "Bench  18,"  a  comedy  by  F.  Lee 
Miesle,  and  "A  Certain  Just  Man,"  a  drama 
by  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  The  plays  will  be 
presented  at  the  College  of  Great  Falls 
Theater  on  March  21  and  22. 
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Senate  Approves  More 
Blind-Deaf  Center  Funds 

The  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
reconvened  September  4  following  a  month- 
long  recess  for  the  national  political  conven- 
tions. 

On  September  6  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
18037,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1969,  with  increases  in  various  items 
over  the  House-passed  version.  Included  was 
$600,000  to  finance  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  item  had  been  omitted  in 
the  House-passed  bill  because  of  a  budget- 
ary technicality.  H.R.  18037  was  then  sent  to 
a  conference  between  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  for 
reconciling  differences. 

The  president  signed  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  legislative  branch  on  July  23.  As 
Public  Law  90-417,  it  includes  $6,668,000  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  Books  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  program 
administered  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
compares  with  $6,085,000  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1968. 


Speech^  Hearing  Program 
Is  Revived  at  Boulder 

The  speech  and  hearing  program  is  once 
again  functioning  after  a  year's  inactivity.  The 
staff  for  the  department  has  grown  to  six  full- 
time  people.  The  focus  for  the  present  speech 
and  hearing  program  will  be  on  language, 
speech  correction  and  deaf  education. 

The  language  programs  involve  some  250 
nonverbal  students  and  those  with  limited 
verbal  communication.  The  first  goal  is  to 
teach  the  following  of  commands  and  the 
ultimate  goal  of  verbalizing  needs  and  com- 
municating. 

The  speech  correction  programs  are  aimed 
for  the  students  returning  to  the  community 
at  a  future  date.  The  speech  correction  pro- 
gram will  work  with  all  types  of  speech  prob- 


lems with  the  goal  of  giving  the  students  the 
best  possible  speech  for  their  return  to  the 
community. 

The  deaf  education  program  which  is 
newly  initiated  will  use  both  the  sign  lan- 
guage for  the  deaf  and  the  oral  method.  The 
major  emphasis  at  the  onset  of  the  program 
will  be  on  communication.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  communication  skills  the  emphasis 
will  shift  to  the  academic  skills  of  reading, 
writing  and  other  areas  helpful  for  their  return 
to  the  community.  Any  residual  hearing  that 
these  students  have  will  be  utilized  through 
the  use  of  hearing  aids  and  amplification.  A 
total  of  47  students  will  be  included  in  the 
deaf  education  program. 

A  language  of  signs  class  is  presently 
being  taught  to  a  core  crew  of  staff  members 
who  in  return  are  teaching  other  staff  mem- 
bers. It  is  hoped  by  doing  this  that  every 
cottage  will  have  someone  who  can  commu- 
nicate with  the  hearing  handicapped  stu- 
dents. 

Hearing  conditioning  is  being  done  with 
many  of  the  students  to  determine  prevalence 
of  hearing  impairments.  Hearing  aids  are 
being  purchased  for  some  of  the  residents 
where  funds  are  available  from  the  family  or 
other  agencies. 

The  speech  and  hearing  area  is  being  re- 
modeled which  will  give  more  space  for  work- 
ing with  students.  It  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Administration  Building.  It  is 
hoped  that  anyone  interested  in  visiting  the 
area  will  do  so.  —  Boulder  Star,  December 
1968  Issue. 


This  Month's  Cover 


Tim  Vieke  is  this  month's  con- 
tributor for  the  cover  art.  He 
is  12  years  old  and  is  in  the 
6th  grade.  Department  for 
Visually  Handicapped.  H  i  s 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norbet  Vieke,  Butte,  Mont. 
Tim  is  a  newcomer,  here  for 
the  first  year. 


Quotable  Quotes 

Anyone  can  be  polite  to  a  king.  It  takes  a 
gentleman  to  be  polite  to  a  beggar. 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Governor  Forrest  H.  Anderson,  President 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Woodahl,  Atty.  General 
Hon.  Dolores  Colburg,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

A.  A.  Arras  Jr.,  Cut  Bank  Gordon  D.  Mullcndore,  Glend've 

Charles  P.  Moore,  Great  Falls  John  E.  O'Neill,  Butte 

John  D,  French,  Ronan  Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III,  Winnett  Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Pat  M.  Goodover,  Chairman 
Dr.  Harry  Roch  Harold  M.  Leigland 

ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
John  E.  Warner,  B.  B.A.,  Business  Manager 
Winifred  Wells,  Secretary-Bookkeeper  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Stenographer 

TEACHING  STAFF 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
J.  William  Lenth,  M.S.,  Principal 
Beverly  LcMieux 
Robert  LeMieux,  B.A. 
David  MacArthur,  B.S. 
Florence  McCoUom,  B.S. 
June  Meier,  B.S. 


Barbara  Bass,  B.S. 
Bill  Davis,  B.A. 
Rebecca  Ellis,  B.A. 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B«A. 
Karla  Houtz,  B.A. 
Francine  Lauer,  B.A. 


Richard  Mullins 
Diane  Olson,  B.A. 
Ada  Rankin,  B.S. 
Ada  Somppi,  B.A. 
Betty  VanTighem,  B.S. 
Mary  Woerner,  B.A. 


Kris  Fatka,  B.A. 
Joyce  Jones 

David  L.  Kapphahn,  M.A 


Cardelia  Christopherson 
Rita  Herbold 
Walter  Herbold 
Ruth  E.  Matson 


Ray  Brady 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Philip  Vedovatti,  M.S.,  Principal 

Donna  Marriott,  B.A. 
Viola  McDowell,  B.S. 
Mildred  Stafne,  B.S. 
Mildred  Vasichek,  B.A. 

HOUSEHOLD  STAFF 

CARE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  FOOD  SERVICE 
Mary  Roosa,  Household  Director 

Leona  Music 
Elizabeth  Nordwind 
Frieda  Roth 


Mary  Louise  Wolf,  B.S. 
Charles  Wright,  B.S. 
Mary  Tonya  Young,  B.A. 


MAINTENANCE  STAFF 

Vernon  Hippe  Newton  Shular 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  Great  Falls  Clinic 
Agnes  Letcher,  School  Nurse 


Lois  Shanahan 
Emma  Stratton 
Antonina  Studencki 
Don  Walker 


Bruno  Studencki 
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